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TO JOHN FREDERICK M— 

AND 

CHARLES EDMUND M— . 

My dear little Boys, 

As I wrote "Open and See" for your cousin 
Maurice, when he first began to learn to read^ I 
think I ought to write a book for you, now you 
are learning also. 

I have tried to make it about such things as 
would amuse you, and such as you will see when 
you go into the country. 

I hope you will be able to read this book to 
yourselves, and that you wiU also learn to read 
and love the best of all books, that there you may 
learn how to be happy for ever. 

I am, my dear Boys, 

Your very affectionate 

AUNT MARY. 
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CHAPTER I. 
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THE JOURNEY. 



A CLERGYMAN who Kved in London, 
and had two little boys whose names 
were William and Edward, had a brother in 
the country ; he was a kind uncle, and very 
fond of his nephews. One summer he 
begged that they might go and see him. 
He had three children, whose names were 
Mary, Henry, and Anna. 

The little boys' papa gave them leave to 
go, so their uncle and aunt went up to town 
to fetch them. 

B 



The London boys were in great glee, 
when they heard that they were to go, and 
talked about it all day long. They could 
not believe that they should see no omni- 
buses or cabs, and hear none of the noises, 
and see none of the shops that they saw 
every day in the great city. They said they 
should like very much to run about on the 
green grass, and pluck the sweet flowers, 
and hear the birds sing ; but they could not 
think what making hay meant, and seeing the 
grass mown down, though when their uncle 
told them that he would give them wooden 
rakes, and that they should help him to 
turn it over, little Edward laughed very 
loud, and said it must be great ftm. 

At last the happy day came, and the 
boxes were packed, and the carriage drove 
to the door, and off they all went. 
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" Shall we get to your house by dinner- 
time," said William to his uncle 1 

" Oh, no," he replied ; " it is a long way 
off, and I am afraid you will be too sleepy 
to see where it is tiU to-mprrow morning." 

" Indeed, I don't think I shall be tired," 
said Edward. " I want to know what sort 
of a place it is ; are there streets and shops 
and bridges and churches 1 " 

" No, dear," said his aunt, " no streets, 
no shops, and only one church and one 
bridge; but not such long bridges as you 
see in town, for it is only a small river that 
runs through the village." 

Everything they saw as they drove along 
amui^ed the little boys, and one looked out 
of each window. 

"Oh, oh," said Edward, what is that 
funny thing that goes round so fast? I 
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never saw one before. I hope we shall not 
go very near it ; I shall be afraid." 

" That great thing is called a mill," said 
his aunt. 

" But what is it for ? Why does it 
go round so fast? What makes it go 
round ? " 

"It is the wind which turns the sails 
round, and the sails turn the wheels round, 
which are in the inside of it, and the wheels 
grind the com that is put into it, and make 
it into flour, and the flour is made into 
bread, and the bread feeds little hungry 
boys. So you must not be afraid of the 
mill, though it would not be at all safe to 
go near it whilst it is going round." 

And then his aunt began to sing, — 

" The harvest moon is in the sky, 
The west seems all on fire ; 



The corn shall all be housed and drj, 

Before the light expire. 
From every field the waggons come, 

With sheaves piled fast and high ; 
The reapers shout, ' The harvest-home,' — 

* The harvest-home,' they crj." 

" Some day we will go and look into a 
mill, when there is no wind to turn the sails, 
and then you shall see all about it; and 
then the cook will take the flour and make 
it into bread, and put it into the oven." 

"Thank you, dear aunt," said the little 
boys. 

I cannot tell you all the questions they 
both asked, and they were so happy that 
they were pleased with everything that they 
saw; but, just as their uncle had said, at 
last they were tired, and long before they 
got to the end of their journey, Edward 
had laid his head in his aunt's lap and was 



fast asleep, and William shut his eyes and 
rested against his uncle. And when the 
carriage stopped at last, they cared only to 
have a basin of new milk and to be put 
into their little beds, and they did not wake 
again till the sun shone into their room in 
the morning, and seemed to say, " Wake 
up, wake up, lazy boys." 



CHAPTER II. 



THE GARDEN. 

AS soon as breakfast was done, all the 
children ran out into the garden. It 
was very large, and fuU of flowers in 
one part, and of fruit-trees and vegetables 
in another; this part they called the kitchen- 
garden, because the cook got things out of 
it to cook for dinner. 

As William and Edward had never been 
in the country before, they were surprised 
to see such great flower-beds. In one 
comer of the garden there was a piece of 
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ground which was given to their cousins, 
and where they each had a little garden to 
themselves, into which they put what seeds 
they liked, and all the flowers that came up 
were their own. 

Here they took William and Edward, 
and told them that they had put in seeds of 
sweet-peas and mignionette, and many other 
things; and also that they had roots of 
snowdrops, crocuses, and violets, and 
primroses, but these had blown in 
the spring, and would not come out 
again till after another winter. And they 
had rose-trees, and double cherry-trees, 
and laburnums, and white and pink haw- 
thorn. 

Just as the two little London boys were 
looking at these pretty things, they saw 
their aunt coming to them, holding in her 
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hand a wooden spade, and a rake, and a 
hoe, and a watering-pot. 

" Well, William and Edward," she said, 
" how would you like to have a little garden 
too?" 

" Oh, aunt,*' said they, " we should so 
like it; may we?" 

" Yes," said their kind aunt ; " your uncle 
told the gardener hefore you came to dig 
up a little piece of ground close to your 
cousins' gardens on purpose for you, and to 
put some roots into it ; and here are some 
seeds which they will help you to sow. 
And then," she said, " I have brought you 
these tools, that you may be able to 
dig, and rake, and water your garden your- 
selves." 

The little boys jumped for joy, and 
kissed and thanked their aunt. 
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"And we will help you to put in the 
seeds, and show you where to get water," 
said Mary and Henry and Anna, " for we 
come every evening to water our gardens, 
and look how the warm rain last night has 
made the seeds come up." 

"May we not water them now," said 
WiUiamI 

" Oh no," said Mary, " the sun is shining 
too much, it will kill the flowers to do so ; 
we must wait till it is nearly set, and then 
we will all come together and work in our 
gardens." 

" What is that," said Edward, " that is 
going into your flower, cousin 1 " 

" Only a bee," said Henry, " it is going 
to get some honey to carry to its hive." 

"To carry," said Edward, "how can it 
carry it?" 
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" Come near, gently," said his aunt, '* and 
I will show you ; do not disturb it, or it will 
fly away." 

They went close up to the bee, and saw 
that it had quite buried its head in the 
flower, so they could not see how it sucked 
the honey, but they soon saw that its thigh 
grew fuller and fuller of something yellow, 
which his aunt said was honey, and that this 
was the way in which the insect carried its 
load. 

Then she led the boys to another part of 
the garden, where there were glass bee- 
hives in which the bees lived, and, by look- 
ing through them, they could watch all that 
they were doing. 

Some of them were buUding ceUs of wax, 
which were all of the same size and shape, 
and in these, as the bees flew in, they put 
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their honey. All were at work ; no bee was 
idle ; and a great many came in at one door, 
and some flew out at another. There was 
such a loud hum in the hive, it seemed as if 
they were all saying something ; and such a 
buzzing on the outside, that the little boys 
were afraid the bees would sting them. 

" If you do not stand in their way," said 
their aunt, " you need not fear ; but if you 
make them angry, they may hurt you much ; 
but they are such very busy insects I like 
you to watch them, and see how hard they 
work. I dare say you know the hymn about 
the busy bee, and now you know what it 
means where it says, 

" How skilfully she builds her cell, 
How neat she spreads her wax, 
And labours hard to store it well 
With the sweet food she makes.** 
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"Oh, yes," said William, "I suppose 
these busy bees made us the honey which 
we had at breakfast, aunt ? " 

" Yes, they did. They feed on our flowers, 
and then give us their honey, and teach us 
— what, Henry?" 

" Never to be idle, mamma." 

" Perhaps, while you are in the country, 
we may have some bees swarm, and then 
you shall see them taken." 

" What do you mean by swarm, aunt ? " 

" The bees are ruled by a queen." 

" A queen," cried little Edward, " what, 
like our Queen Victoria 1 " 

" No, not just like Queen Victoria, for she is 
not a bee, and so could not give laws to them ; 
but they are governed by a queen bee, who is 
much bigger than her subjects, and they obey 
her in all things. When one of these queen 
bees lights on any place, a great many other 
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bees go and hang round her, so that they 
look like a great bunch of black grapes. 
Sometimes they swarm under a window, often 
on a branch of a tree, or in a hole of an old 
tree, then we cannot so well get at them ; 
but any how it is not easy work, for there is 
great fear that they may sting those who 
touch them." 

Just as their aunt had said this, they 
heard a loud noise, and saw many persons 
run out of the house, and they heard Joe, the 
gardener, say, " A swarm, a swarm." 

" Oh, now we shall see it," said William ; 
but Edward took fast hold of his aunt's 
hand, for he never heard such odd noises 
before. There were men and boys with 
pokers and shovels, which they hit against 
each other, and they ran to the tree, where 
hung a cluster of bees. 

Then Joe put a thick covering all over his 
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face and hands, and set a ladder against the 
tree, and went up, step by step, till he got 
near the branch where they were. 

" We must not be too near, my dear," 
said Mrs, H., "for the bees wiU be very 
angry at being taken, and some will fly 
about who are not caught." 

Joe then, all at once, put an empty hive 
over the swarm, and put a thick cloth over 
the top of it, and came down the ladder with 
it in his hand. Those bees he had not 
caught, buzzed round him, and wanted to 
find their queen, and if he had not been 
well covered over, they would have stung 
him sadly. But he got away from them as 
fast as he could, and was not hurt. 

" There are some idle bees in a hive who 
will not work ; these are called drones ; and 
when the winter comes," said Mrs. H., 
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" what do you think the working bees do to 
those who have not laid by anything in the 
hive ? " 

" What do they do, aunt," said Edward, 
turn them out 1 " 

" Yes, turn them out ; and then, as there 
are no flowers in the winter, they have 
nothing to eat, so they die of cold. And 
now, which will you be like, the drones or 
the bees % " 

"Oh, the bees, the bees," said all the 
children at once. 

"Then I will be the queen bee," said 
Mrs. H., " and you must all swarm round 
me, and come in to your lessons.' 
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CHAPTER ni. 



THE HAYFTELD. 



IT was a bright day, the sun shone, and 
when the children looked out they saw 
men in the meadow with great scythes 
in their hands, mowing down the grass. 

William and Edward had never seen 
such things before, so their uncle said, he 
would take them out and let them see the 
men at work : but he told them that they 
must not go too near to the mowers. 

They were soon ready, and off they all 
ran to see the grass cut down. Edward did 

c 
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not much like to lose all the tall yellow 
buttercups that he was so fond of, and 
which he used to pluck, and put in his 
basket ; but his uncle said, that they would 
soon grow up again, and though they were 
very gay and pretty, yet the cows did not 
like to eat them, because they were bitter 
and not good for them. 

* * But how can they teU that they are not 
good for them ? " said the little boy. 

" Cows have what is called instinct," said 
his uncle, "that is, that God gives to 
animals a sense, by which they know what 
is proper, and what is not proper for 
them." 

Just as they were talking, they heard a 
loud noise which made Edward jump, and a 
whizzing sound close by them ; they looked 
and saw a great bird flying from one side to 
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the other, and then running along the 
ground very fast. 

" Ah," said Mrs. H., " that is a partridge. 
I dare say it has a nest very near here, and 
the men, in cutting down the grass, have 
put the little birds in danger. That is the 
mother, and she is flying about and making 
that noise, that the men may not find out 
her nest, but fancy that it is somewhere 
else." 

" Poor bird," said Edward, " I hope they 
won't find it, though I should like to look 
in and see the little ones. May I, 
uncle 1" 

" I am afraid if you did, the mother might 
not come to them again ; for if she thinks 
any one has touched her young she may 
leave them, so we had better not look for 
the nest." 

c 2 
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" What is that man doing," said William, 
" he has left off mowing 1 " 

"He is sharpening, or whetting, his 
scythe," said his uncle, " against that thing 
which he holds in his hand, which is a sort 
of grind-stone. The grass soon takes off 
the edge of his scythe, and if he did not 
stop every now and then and do so, he 
could not go on with his work. To-morrow 
we will come again and see them make 
hay, if the sun shines ; but the grass must 
get quite dry, before it is fit to be heaped 
up into haycocks." 

When the evening came the boys were 
to go and see the cows milked ; and they 
went into the farm-yard behind the house, 
where the milkmaids came with their pails 
on their heads, and a little three-legged 
stool in their hands, and sat down by the 
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side of the cows. Little streams of milk 
ran down into the pails as they milked 
away, and a white froth came on the top of 
it 

" Why do you tie the cow's hind legs 
together, Susan?" said Edward. 

" Because, Sir, sometimes she kicks, and 
one day when I was milking, she put her 
foot into the pail and turned it all over." 

" Oh, how easy it is to milk. I wish you 
would let me try," said he. 

" Well, she's a nice quiet cow. Will 
you sit down here ? But you will not find 
it so easy as you think," said Susan. 

Edward sat down and pulled and pulled, 
but no milk came ; and at last he got up and 
said, " Why, Susan, there is no more left." 

" Oh, yes. Sir, plenty." And when she 
sat down again she went on milking, till 
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her pail was full ; then she got a glass and 
filled it with the warm milk, and gave it to 
Edward to drink. 

" Oh, come, cousin, come," said Mary 
and Henry, "here is a whole brood of 
young chickens that we want you to see." 

So they ran to the hencoop, and saw ten 
little things with soft yellow backs, pecking 
about near an old hen. 

"These are not long ago come out of 
their shells," said Henry. 

" What, did they come out of an egg 
like that I had at breakfast ? " said Edward, 
" I did not think I was eating a chicken." 

Henry laughed and said, " No, you were 
not eating a chicken ; but part of the egg 
you ate would, in time, have been a chicken 
if its mother had gone on sitting on it in 
her nest, and keeping it warm." 
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Then they went to another part of the 
yard, and there they saw a litter of little 
pigs. 

" Oh, you dear little white things," said 
William, taking one up in his arms, " I 
never thought a dirty pig could be so pretty 
as you are. Will you ever grow into a 
dirty pig like the others that are here?" 

"Yes, indeed," said Mary, "they were 
all pretty once, even that old sow who is 
now so very ugly, and who makes that 
grunting noise.*' 

"I had rather be a little pig always," 
said Edward, *'than be so very disagree- 
able;" at which his cousins laughed heartily. 

The next sight they looked at was the 
pond, where the horses went for water after 
their work. Just now there was nothing in 
it but a brood of young ducks, which were 
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swimming about it and round it, and every 
now and then, dipping down their heads 
and standing with their tails up, diving for 
insects. On the edge of the pond stood 
one or two hens, who looked at the young 
ducks, but kept on the land. 

*' What are those hens doing?" said 
William. 

"I will tell you," said Anna. "The 
ducks' eggs were put under the hens to be 
hatched, and as soon as they came to life 
they ran into the water." 

*' But why don't the hens go after them?" 
said William. " Perhaps they will be 
drowned." 

" Oh, no," said Anna, " the hens cannot 
swim. Look, cousin, at their feet; don't 
you see that the hens have got toes with 
nothing between them, and the ducks have 
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got a piece of skin between their toesi 
They are web-footed, and this helps them to 
swim." 

" Yes," said Henry, " and they have also 
got a sort of oil under their feathers, that 
they are every now and then, as you see, 
putting over them, and that keeps them 
from sinking, and helps them to pass 
through the water without getting wet." 

"But, cousin," said William, "papa is 
not web-footed, and yet he can swim ; so, 
perhaps the hens could if they tried.*' 

All the children began to laugh, but 
William looked very grave, for he was 
puzzled. 

Then his aunt said, " You are quite 
right, William. But men do not swim in 
the same way as birds do ; they are also 
lighter than the water, and they swim by 
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striking their hands against it, and when 
they do so, the water pushes them on. 
Their hands when wide open may be like 
the webs on the ducks* feet, and act in the 
same way. But you are not old enough 
yet for me to tell you more about it." 

" I should not like to be a hen with 
young ducks," said Edward, " she must be 
so sorry she cannot swim too ; and as she 
cannot go after them, she may think that 
they will be drowned. Poor hen ! " 

" One more pretty sight," said their aunt, 
" and then we must go in." This was very 
pretty. They went into a shed where there 
was a cow with a young calf, it was red 
and white, and was jumping about its 
mother, and looked so happy. 

" Dear little calf," said Edward, I must 
give you a kiss,'* and he put his arms round 
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its neck and kissed it. Just then the calf 
put out its long tongue and licked the little 
boy's face. He had never thought it would 
do so, and called out very loud, for the 
calf's tongue was so rough and hard that 
he did not like it at all, and he ran back to 
his aunt, whUst the little creature went 
jumping after him. 

" Good bye, calf, good bye," said Edward, 
" and when I kiss you next, pray keep 
your mouth shut.' 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE WET DAY. 



"/^H, a wet day, a wet day! then we 
v/ cannot see the hay made, and cannot 
go out," said the children, when they saw 
the rain coming down, and the clouds 
looked so dark that it seemed as if it would 
rain for a long time. 

" But can we do nothing in the house?" 
said Mrs, H. " We cannot be out always, 
and we want rain to make the corn grow, 
and the grass and the flowers and the trees, 
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and if we had no rain we should have no 
food to eat." 

*' No food," said William. *' How, aunt, 
should we not have meat?" 

" What is meat ? " said Mrs. H. 

" The flesh of beasts," said William. 

"And beasts, that they may live, do — 
what?" 

" Eat grass and com." 

"And if there is no rain to make the 
grass or the corn grow, what then 1 " 

" Then the beasts will die." 

" And if the beasts die because they have 
no food, what shall we do 1 " 

" Ah, aunt. Yes, it is very good to have 
rain, only I did wish to go out into the 
hayfield." 

" Mamma, mamma, when we have done 
our lessons, if we say them well, will you 
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tell us a story 1 and that will be as good as 
going out, won*t it, cousins ? " 

"Oh yes, yes, do tell us a story, dear 
aunt." 

" Well, get your books, and I will try 
and think of one when play-time comes." 

When the lessons were done, Mary and 
Anna got their work, and all the boys sat 
round Mrs. H. to hear the tale, for they 
had all been good. 

"I think," said Mrs. H., "I shall tell 
you a fable about flowers, as we cannot go 
out to see them to-day." 

" Oh, do, mamma, you often tell us such 
pretty fables.'* 

Now, though the cousins were very fond 
of each other, they now and then were not 
quite so kind as they should be, and Mrs. H. 
knew that they had a little quarrel once 
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when they were at their gardens, so she 
told them this tale, which she called 



THE FLOWEE-BED. 

One evening I was in a very pretty garden 
full of beds, in which were all kinds of 
sweet flowers and plants. 

As I walked along I heard a low sound, 
which I thought at first was the wind blow- 
ing among the shrubs ; but when I stopped 
to find out whence it came, I was sorry to 
hear that it came from the flowers them- 
selves, who were very unkind to each other. 

" You disagreeable Mignionette," said 
the Sweet William, "why do you spread 
yourself about in such a way that you don't 
leave room for anybody else to be comfort- 
able 1" 
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" Disagreeable, indeed," said the Mignio- 
nette, " everybody calls me the sweetest 
flower in the garden. I think, Mr. Sweet 
William, I have just as much right to be 
here as you have." 

" You the sweetest flower," said the 
Carnation, "I wonder who told you that? 
I am sure my lovely white and red are 
much more liked ; and you creeping along 
the ground take up much more room than 
you deserve." 

" Well, Mr. Carnation," said the Heart's- 

« 

Ease, " you need not talk to the Mignionette 
of sprawling about, for I, who am sought 
after by every one, can hardly find room to 
open my velvet bosom to the sun, you 
throw out your long shoots so on every 
side." 

" And I," said the Anemone, " though I 
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am the flower of the winds, can hardly get 
a breath of fresh air." 

" It is very uncomfortable to be so 
crowded," said the Lupine ; " only the other 
day a little Heath died at my side for want 
of room." 

« It is worse for me than for any of you," 
said the Double Daisy, "for I used to have 
a whole meadow for myself and my family, 
with no one else but Buttercups, and they 
never quarrelled with me at all, so that I 
feel very uneasy now. I wish I had been 
left there, and not brought into this garden? 
only to grow double," 

" You low-born Daisy," said the proud 
Iris, lifting up his head and waving his 
broad flags, " you ought to think it a great 
honour to be in our company, instead of 
wishing yourself back in the meadow." 

D 
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" Well," said the Hyacinth, " I am much 
of the Daisy's mind ; I was very happy in 
the woods, and even when I had a glass to 
myself." 

But I do not like to go on telling all that 
I heard, it was so sad ; but I must not 
forget to say, that the modest Violet and 
the Lily of the Valley were so grieved with 
what they heard, that the one hung down 
its head and blushed for shame, and the 
Lily of the Valley said, " Really, my dear 
friends, if we cannot agree, let us be silent/' 

Then she hid her white flowers in her 
broad green leaves, that she might not even 
seem to join in what went on. 

At last, the Larkspur said in a sharp 
tone, "Well, it is no wonder we flowers 
quarrel, when the little boys and girls who 
come to water us, and tie us up, do just the 
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same, and try to get the spades and hoes 
that are not their own." 

" That is true," said a tall Turk's-cap, 
"for I nearly lost my head the other day, 
by one of them pulling a rake out of his 
sister's hand." 

When Mrs. H. said this, Mary looked up 
at her brothers, and the cheeks of all the 
little party got very red. 

On each side of this angry flower-bed 
there grew a sweet Rose-tree. One was a 
soft pink Moss-rose, the other was a Maiden's 
Blush ; and as I looked at them I heard 
them sigh, and they seemed so sad that their 
leaves kept falling down, and they drooped 
very much. 

Then I heard a soft breeze speak to them 
and say, " Lovely Roses, I liked to breathe 
upon this bed of flowers, when they lived 
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in love, but now I must leave them to 
be burnt up by the sun, or dried by the 
cold east wind, — I cannot fan them any 
longer. My work is to mix together 
all sweet odours, and to bear them softly 
to heaven, from whence I come ; but all 
discord drives me far away." 

As he said this he was just going to take 
his flight, but the Roses begged him to 
stay one moment, for they had looked down 
upon the bed, and thought that the flowers 
were sorry for their sad conduct, and, I 
think, they really were, for they all began 
to try to make each other happy. 

The Carnation folded up his petals, and 
the Mignionette drew in her long shoots, 
and the Sweet William smiled upon the 
Daisy, and, indeed, there was quite a stir in 
the Flower-bed, for each was trying to get 
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into as small a space as he could, not to be 
in the way of the others. 

Then they all looked up into the faces of 
the Koses, as if to ask them to forgive 
them, and to beg the soft breeze not to 
leave them ; and the Koses were so melted 
by the change, that they were covered with 
soft drops, which fell on the flowers below. 

When the breeze saw this, he kissed them 
both, and said, " As you, sweet roses, ask 
me to come back to this bed, I will do so ; 
but if I see and hear again the same sad 
sounds, I shall fly away for ever." 

Then the soft breeze once more fanned 
the flowers, and they sent out sweet odourS) 
and they looked up first at the roses 
who had been so kind to them, to thank 
them, and then they looked with such love 
upon each other, that peace and joy once 
more dwelt in the bed of flowers. 
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When Mrs. H. had ended, Mary and 
Anna and the little boys thanked her, but 
said no more. 

At last Mary said, " Ah, dear mamma, I 
knew what you meant, don't you, brother, 
by that fable ? I know we did not agree the 
other day, but I am very sorry and I will try 
and not do so again ; we will all be kind ; 
we do love each other very much." 

Then they kissed each other, and Mrs. H. 
kissed them all. 

I hope that the flowers never again heard 
them quarrel. 



CHAPTER V. 



SUNSHINE. 



THE sun shone so brightly the next day 
that the hay could be turned over, but 
it was too wet for the children to go into the 
meadow, so they went into the garden. 

The first thing they all did was to run and 
see if their seeds were come up, and Edward 
shouted for joy, for in one corner of his 
garden he saw his own name in green letters, 
" Edward." 

"Look, look, cousins! how could this 
come ? Oh, my own name. What fiin ! " 
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Mary thought the little boy would like 
this, so she had bought some seed of mustard 
and cresses, and had sown it in Edward's 
garden in the form of the letters that made 
his name, and, as nobody knew of it, they 
were all pleased. 

" Ah," said Mrs. H., " did I not tell you 
what a good thing rain was, and here you 
see how kind it has been to you." 

Then one found that a lupine had come 
up, and another that a rose-bud had blown, 
or a sweet-pea or a marigold, and the earth 
was so soft, that it wanted only a little 
gentle raking to put all in order. 

There were some weeds sprung up, it is 
true, but till all the flower-seeds were more 
grown, they could not well tell one from the 
other, so they left both for fear of pulling up 
the latter. 
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As William looked at his plants, he saw 
a large butterfly light upon one, and he was 
so glad that it fed like the bees upon his 
rose. 

" Do butterflies live in a hive, aunt 1 " he 
said. 

" No, dear," said Mrs. H., " they have a 
very short life, only one summer ; but I 
think you would like to watch them, for it 
will amuse you much. That butterfly is 
first a little egg" 

"An egg, aunt! What, like a hen's 
eggV' 

" No, very much less, and black, so small, 
not bigger than the point of a pin. Then 
it is hatched in the sun, or by the warm air. 
of spring. The eggs are often laid on a 
leaf, or a tree ; then they next become little 
caterpillars, like this," said Mrs. H., taking 
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one off a leaf ; " then they eat the leaves on 
which they live, and often, two or three 
times, have new skins." 

"And does it not kill them to have their 
skins pulled off?" said William. 

" They are not pulled off," said his aunt, 
" but a new skin or coat grows from under 
the old one, and then the other falls off of 
itself, and, after a time, the caterpillar begins 
to spin." 

" To spin," said Edward, who heard all 
that Mrs. H. said, '* why, aunt, where does 
it get a wheel ? " 

" It does not want a wheel, it has a kind 
of thread or very fine silk in its body, and it 
throws this across and across till it has got 
a web, and then it turns round and round, 
till it has rolled itself up quite tight." 
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" But how can it eat, then 1 " said 
William. 

" It does not want food in that state," 
said Mrs. H., " it grows quite hard ; but if 
you touch it, it moves, so it is alive ; this is 
called the chrysalis." 

" Cannot we find some, dear aunt ? " 

** Yes, we will try and get some." 

" I do so want to see them," said Edward. 

" A little patience, dear," said his aunt, 
"we have not told you how the butterfly 
comes." 

*' Oh, mamma," said Henry running up 
to them, " look what I have dug up ; what 
is it ? " 

" That is just what we are talking about ; 
it is a chrysalis." 

" But, aunt, you said that they were on 
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leaves, or hung up, and Henry dug this out 
of the ground." 

"You are right, dear, but some cater- 
pillars go under the earth to change, and 
Stay there a long time, and it is one of these 
that Henry has found. You feel if you put 
it in your hand that it stirs." 

" Oh, yes," said William. 

" Let me feel it too," said Edward. 

" You must not hold it tight, or you will 
kill it ; but we will put it under a glass, 
and, in due time, a beautiful butterfly will 
come out of that ugly brown shell. It will 
make a hole at the side and fly out." 

" But, aunt, how can a butterfly be folded 
up in that case ? " 

" There are joints in its wings that fold 
one over another, so that it has plenty of 
room ; but you will soon see it yourself." 
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" Mamma," said Anna, " may we do what 
we did last year, have a box and put all the 
caterpillars in it we can get, and then feed 
them, and see them change, and at last fly 
away?" 

" Yes, dear, you may; and I dare-say your 
cousins will like it very much," 

" Oh yes, oh yes," said the little boys ; . 
and they all asked leave to run to the house 
to look for the box they had before. 

The box was found, but there was much 
to be done before it would do for the cater* 
pillars to live in. If it had a lid, they 
would not have enough air ; and if it had 
no lid, Edward said they would crawl away. 

" And so they would, cousin," said Anna, 
" but I will tell you what mamma did ; she 
put some muslin over the top, and nailed it 
down on one side, and put little loops of 
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tape on the other, and nails, that we 
hooked them upon, and then we could see 
what they were about when we peeped in." 

" Oh, yes," said Henry, " and, sister, you 
know we have to give them fresh food every 
day ; so take care what leaf you find them 
upon, or we shall not know what to feed 
them with." 

" But there is another thing you forget," 
said Mrs. H., " what is it 1 " 

"I know," said Mary, "we must give 
them some earth, or those which change 
under ground will not know what to 
do." 

They were all very busy that they might 
get ready the box. 

"And where shall we keep it?" said 
Edward. 

" In the summer-house is the best place," 
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said Mrs. H., " for then you can take them 
fresh food so well, without having to carry 
leaves into the house." 

Before they went in, the children all 
plucked the best flowers out of their gardens 
for Mrs. H. 

That evening they were to have a ride 
upon donkeys, and, as they had not one for 
each, their uncle said that they must "ride 
and tye." 

" What do you mean, uncle, by ride and 
tye ? " said William. 

" If you and I set out at one time," said 
Mr. H., "you walking, and I on a horse, 
which will go the fastest? " 

" Why you, uncle." 

" Then if I keep on my horse, if I do not 
stand still, you will never get up to me 1 " 

" No, uncle.' 
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" Then if two of us set out at the same 
time, and the one on the horse, when he has 
got some way, ties up his horse to a gate 
and walks on, if the other gets up and 
mounts the horse, and rides after him, what 
then ? " 

'* Then he must tie up the horse next 
and walk on too." 

" Well, that is ride and tye ; so if we 
don't want any of us to walk all the way, 
this is what we must do to-night ; but, as 
my legs are longer than yours, I think I 
shall walk, and give you the donkey." 

In the evening the merry party all set 
out, but poor little Edward had never been 
on a donkey before, and when he found 
himself on the saddle, he begged to be 
taken down, for fear he should fall oflF. 

His uncle told him not to be afraid, be 
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would be too tired to walk so far, and he 
would hold him on till he got more bold. 

Off went the cousins ; they trotted very 
fast, but soon Henry's steed put its head 
between its legs, and he went over it into 
the road, whilst the ass rolled in the dust. 
But Henry was soon on its back again, after 
they had all had a laugh at his fall, and a 
happy party they were. 

Even little Edward soon wished to trot 
after the rest, and was not afredd to hold the 
bridle in his own hand. 

They went through lanes full of wild 
flowers, blue-bells, and violets, and heard 
the birds sing sweetly, and then came back 
very glad to go to bed. 



CHAPTER VI. 



SUNDAY. 

SUNDAY was always a happy day, all the 
children were more with their papa and 
mamma, who read to them and talked to 
them, and they went with them to church. 

In the morning they said the catechism to 
their papa, who told them what it meant, 
and then they looked for texts like it, and 
learnt the collect for the day. Those who 
were old enough also learned the Gospel 
and the Epistle. 

Mary went with her mamma to the 
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Sunday-school, and she had three or four 
little girls to teach who were quite young. 
When they had said their lessons, she used 
to tell them a story out of the Bible. One 
day she told them about Joseph, who was 
taken away from his father, and put in a pit, 
and then sold as a slave, and some time after 
he was thrown into prison, but God was with 
him, and he was set free, and made Lord of 
all Egypt. 

Another day she told them the story of 
Daniel in the lions' den, and how the hungry 
lions did him no harm, because God shut 
their mouths; and that after that he was taken 
out by the king ; and Mary told them also 
about Daniel's three good friends, who were 
put into the fiery furnace, because they 
would not bow down to the golden image. 

And then she would talk to them about 
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the blessed Saviour, who was once made a 
little child, and then did all his mother told 
him to do, that they might learn to obey ; 
and she taught them to love Him, who was 
so very good and kind, that He came down 
from heaven to earth, and at last died on a 
cross to save them ; and she taught them to 
say the Lord's Prayer, that they might know 
how to pray. 

Mary's little class was very fond of her, 
for she was so kind to them, and these little 
girls soon knew the Bible stories she told 
them, and wished to learn to read, that they 
might have a Bible of their own to read to 
themselves. 

After church in the morning, as they 
walked home, William said to Mr. H., 
" Uncle, why are there so many people in 
surplices in the church ? " 
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"There was only the clergyman, dear," 
said his uncle, " who wore one." 

" Yes, uncle, indeed, those men that sat 
on the benches had all surplices on. At St. 
Paul's and Westminster Abbey I know there 
are a good many, but then they are the clergy- 
men and the boys who sing; and, uncle, these 
did not look like clergymen but poor men." 

" Oh," said Mr. H., " those were not 
surplices, but what are called smock frocks. 
All the poor men in the country put them 
on clean on Sunday over their other clothes. 
So you, little London boy, did not know 
what they were." 

The church was a very pretty one, with a 
burying-ground all round it, in which there 
were many tombs, and an old yew-tree, 
which was at least 1,000 years old, stood in 
one part of it. 
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Mr. H. showed William some of the 
tombs, and told him that in one of them his 
little cousin was laid, who died some years 
ago. "She was a sweet child," said he, " but 
she is still dearer now. She is free from 
sm. 

"And in heaven, uncle," said William, 
looking up in his face, '* I hope some day I 
shall go there, too." 

" I trust you will, my dear child ; then 
you will be happy for ever." 

William did not like to ask more about 
his cousin, for fear of making his uncle sad, 
but he thought as he went home a great 
deal about her. 

In the evening, Mary said, her mamma 
often told them little stories out of the 
Bible, or some she thought of herself, and 
they begged her to think of one that day. 
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After a Kttle while, Mrs. H. said, " Well, 
if you sit down by me, I will try and do so." 
And she told them the following story. 

The Two Men. 

Two poor men once lived very near to 
each other in little cottages, and not far off 
was the palace of the king, who had built 
these, and to whom they belonged. 

The king was very kind to these poor 
people, and often helped them, and sent 
them food to eat and clothes to put on. 

He told them also, that though he would 
do all he could to make their houses 
comfortable, yet that they would not last 
very long, for they were made of clay, 
which would, after a time, crumble and fall 
down. 
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But, he said, when this came to pass, 
they should not want anything, for he had 
got rooms ready in his palace, and that they 
should dwell in them when their houses fell 
down into the dust, if they would only trust 
in him and not he afraid. 

He gave each of them, also, a piece of 
ground which they were to sow with seed, 
with which he provided them, and when the 
corn came up, they were to bring him part 
of it for their rent. 

Now, all this was very easy to do ; yet the 
two men did not both think so ; but one of 
them was idle and lazy, and did not like to 
do what the good king had bid him do. 

** He is rich enough," he said, " he cannot 
want my com. Why should I take it to 
him, and why should I be at the pains to 
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work, for I dare say he will excuse me the 
rent if I do not pay it 1 " So he left his field 
and garden to get quite full of weeds, which 
he took no care to root up. There had been 
good seed sown there once, but the thorns 
soon grew up and choked it. 

And, as to his cottage, he did just the 
same ; he thought it might stand for ever ; 
it never had come down yet, and why should 
it i He said he had rather trust to himself, 
than care for what his master bid him do. 

When there came a crack in it, he put in 
a bit of clay and patched it up ; and if the 
thatch blew off, he got some more, and when 
the wind howled through some of the holes 
tiiat he could not mend, as much as to say, 
"Some night I shall come and blow this 
cottage quite down," he only said to himself. 
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" The storm will be over in the morning, and 
then the sun will shine again, and I shall be 
as safe as before." 

Now the other cottager was a wise man, 
for he tried to do all that his king bid him 
do. He spent all the time that he had after 
his work, in digging in his garden and sow- 
ing seeds and watering the ground, or else 
he was picking the stones out of the field, 
or scattering good seed over it, that he might 
have a crop with which to pay his rent to his 
king. 

He knew, indeed, that this money was 
nothing to one who was so rich, yet it was 
due to him, and this man loved to show him 
how glad he was to obey, and that it was his 
joy to please him. 

And this good man, when he felt his 
cottage shaken by the wind, would lay 
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awake and say, " Yes, the king, my master, 
told me it would fall down some night, but 
when that last storm comes, he said he 
would send one of his men to carry me out 
safely, and to take me to the room he has 
got ready for me in his palace. So he was 
not afraid of the storm, for he knew that the 
king, his Lord, always kept his word. 

Well, one very dark night, a great noise 
was heard, the wind blew, and the rain and 
hail fell, and the storm raged. The idle 
man got up, but he shook with fear; he 
heard crack after crack in his walls ; he tried 
to stop them, but in vain, for as soon as he 
ran to one side, there was a hole come in the 
other, and, at last, with one great gust of 
wind, down came the cottage over his head, 
and he was crushed in the ruins. 

But when the good man heard the storm, 
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he got up and felt no fear, he knew that at 
the right time the king would send him 
help, so he got quite ready to go, whenever 
that time should be. He knew that his 
Lord would not forget his promise. So 
when he had waited a little time, he heard 
a gentle tap at the door, and he went out. 
A servant had been sent for him, who took 
him safely to the palace, and put him into 
the room that had been long ready for him, 
and there the king told him he should dwell, 
and be with him for evermore. 



" That is a pretty story," said William, 
" and I think I know what it means. The 
good king was, I am sure, the Lord Jesus 
Christ." 
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" You are right," said his aunt. " And 
the cottages, what do they mean ? " 

'* Our bodies," said Henry, " for it is 
said in the Bible, that they are houses of 
clay, which fall down into the dust." 

"And one was a good man and one a 
naughty man," said Edward. 

" And what did the ground mean that 
they were to dig ? " 

" I think, mamma," said Mary, " that 
must mean our own hearts, that we are to 
try and get the sins and evils out of, and to 
take care not to let our bad habits grow 
like weeds that choke the good seed." 

" And what was the fruit, and the corn, 
that these men were to carry to the king ? " 

"The good works that we should be 
always trying to do to serve him." 
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"Can you tell me any text, Mary, in 
which that is said 1 " 

" To do good and to communicate, forget 
not, for with such sacrifices God is well 
pleased." 

" Yes," said Henry, " and it says in one 
place, that we are to offer to God the fruit 
of our lips, giving thanks to his name." 

"And who could the servant be that 
came for the good man at the last 1 " 

" A good angel, dear aunt," said William, 
" was it not 1 I like to think that a good 
angel wiU come for me when I die." 

" You axe right, dear," said his aunt. 
"And where did the good angel take the 
poor man to 1 " 

" Oh, to heaven." 

" Yes, but in my story 1 " 
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" To the king's palace, to the room that 
was got ready for him. But that meant 
heaven, did it not, dear aunt ? '* 

" Yes, dear. And can Mary tell us any 
text where it says that there is such a place 
for those who trust in Christ 1 " 

" Yes, mamma. ' In my Father's house 
are many mansions ; ' if it were not so I 
would have told you, * I go to prepare a 
place for you ; and if I go and prepare a 
place for you, I will come again and receive 
you unto myself, that where I am there ye 
may be also.' " 

" Yes," said Mrs. H., " and in good 
time may we all, dear children, be allowed 
to enter there, and go no more out for 
ever." 



CHAPTER VII. 



THE BIRTHDAY. 



THE next week was Edward's birthday, 
and if it was fine, they were all to go 
in a boat down the river. " I hope it will 
be fine," " I hope it will not rain," " I hope 
papa will take us," — these words were often 
heard for some days before. 

And it was fine and warm, and the sun 
looked in the little boy's merry face as 
much as to say, ** I wish you many happy 
returns of this day, Edward." 

When he came down in the morning, all 
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the family kissed him, and wished him 
many happy years ; and his uncle and aunt 
blessed him, and said, "May God make 
him a good and happy boy, now and for 
ever ! " 

Just as Edward sat down to his breakfast, 
Mary and Henry went out of the room, 
but they soon came in again with a crown 
of flowers that they had made, and they 
put it on the little boy's head, and said, 
"We crown cousin Edward king of the 
day." 

The little boy never saw such a pretty 
thing before, and he was so happy, much 
happier than most kings, for he had 
nothing to do but to be merry ; so he wore 
his crown, which was made with platted 
rushes, into which they had woven the 
flowers. 
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When breakfast was done, they said, 
**The King must sit on his throne;" so 
they put him on one which they had made 
for him in the next room, with steps up to 
it, and they put a sceptre into his hand, 
and said that they, his subjects, must come 
and do homage to him. 

When the King was upon his throne, his 
uncle and aunt came in, and his uncle gave 
him a Bible with his name written in it, 
and then his aunt gave him a Prayer-book. 

After this, Mary brought King Edward, 
as they called him, a parcel done up and 
sealed, and in it was a pretty book of 
poems. 

All his cousins gave him some gift, but I 
think he liked Anna's the best of all of these, 
for it was a puzzle of the song he was so 
fond of — John Gilpin. And there was a 
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picture of all John Gilpin's journey in the 
box, to show him how to lay it out. 

The King soon begged to come down 
from his throne, that he might look at all 
his gifts. 

And just then came in also a parcel from 
home, and he could hardly wait to have the 
knots in the string untied, he so longed to 
see what was in it. There were presents 
from all his kind friends there, and some 
letters for him, which were printed, that he 
might read them to himself. 

By-and-bye his uncle said that they must 
all get ready to go in the boat, and that, as 
the day was warm, they would not come 
back to dinner, but would have it on board, 
or on a little island a few miles off. 

" Oh, that will be nice, that will be nice," 
said all the children, 
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"And then," said Mrs. H., "to make 
you the merrier, I have asked some of your 
young friends to join us, and they shall 
come back to tea with you." 

So they got into the boat, which was 
very large, arid had curtains round it to 
keep off the wind or the sun. 

"What an odd boat, uncle," said Wil- 
liam, " I never saw one like it before ; and 
I cannot find out how it will move, for 
it has no sails ; and it is not a steamboat 
either, and the men have got no oars, so as it 
is not a rowing-boat, nor a sailing-boat, nor 
a steamboat, I am afraid we shall never get 
on. 

" In a few minutes you shall see how we 
go;" and just then, up trotted a horse on 
the path by the side of the river, and the 
boatman threw out a long rope, and the 
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man on shore caught it in his hand, and 
mounted on Ihe horse and whipped it, and 
very soon William found that the boat and 
all the party were going very fast down the 
river. 

" Ah, uncle, I see now how we go," said 
"William, " the horse pulls the rope, and the 
rope pulls the boat. But if the rope breaks, 
what shall we do 1 " 

" That happens very often," said his 
uncle, "and then the men have to tie it 
again, or else to use a new one which they 
carry with them." 

''Hands in, hands in," cried the boat- 
men, for the children were dipping their 
hands into the water, and every now and 
then plucking a water-lily, which laid its 
white head on a broad green leaf on the 
top of the stream. 
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" "We have got to a lock," said the men, 
*' take care all, and sit steady.*^ 

Two wide wooden doors, which kept the 
boat from going on, were slowly opened by 
some men on the bank, who turned a great 
crank round and round, and soon the boat 
got into a very narrow place with wooden 
sides, and doors behind and before, and they 
were all shut close in. 

Then the boat was lifted up by the water, 
and after this the men on the bank turned 
another wheel, and opened doors at the 
other end of the lock, and the water went 
down and down, and at last the boat got 
out. William could not make out what 
this was for, and begged his uncle to tell 
him. 

Mr. H. said, it was to keep the water in 
the river always at the same height, but he 
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was not old enough yet to know how this 
could be. 

Edward was looking at the horse as he 
trotted along, when all at once he stood 
still, for there was no more path to go 
upon. 

" What shall we do 1" said Edward. 

"That path,'* said his aunt, "is called 
the towing-path, and every now and then, 
in this river, it changes from one side to 
the other, for there is a wood or a house 
that stops it/' 

" But the horse cannot get over this 
broad river ] " 

" You shall see," said his aunt, "how it is 
done; look at that man:" and he saw a 
large flat boat which a man was taking 
across, fixed by a strong chain, and at last, 
when he reached the shore, the horse got 
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into it, and so was ferried over, and then he 
jumped out on to the towing-path on the 
other side, and trotted on again very fast. 

They went along banks which were 
covered with wild flowers,— some tall pink 
ones, some bright yellow, some red, — and 
now and then they came to a little island, 
on which grew so much of the forget-me- 
not that it looked all blue. 

The children wanted to get some flowers, 
but it was not safe to lean over the boat ; 
but the elder boys now and then pulled up 
a long rush or a tall reed that they caught 
in their hands. 

All the party was very merry ; some had 
got books and some work, for it took a long 
while to get to the island. 

One thing they liked was to watch the 
swans, which came close to the boat and 
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took pieces of bread from their hands. 
These birds lived amongst the reeds by the 
river-side, where they had their nests and 
sat on their eggs, and the children were 
mnch amused to see the old swans with 
their long white necks, take out their young 
ones for a sail on the water. 

When they could not swim they put 
them on their backs, and swam along with 
them sitting between their shoulders. 

Then the bright dragon-flies, with their 
glossy wings and green or blue bodies, flew 
about, and sometimes came into the boat, 
and the birds sang in the woods, or skimmed 
along the edge of the water, diving now 
and then for fish; and the fish sometimes 
jumped quite out of the river, so that there 
was no end to the things, that the little boys 
saw that day. 
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At last they came to the island, and, as 
they felt hungry, they were not sorry to 
hear that they should have their dinners 
there. 

" Shall we go into the house or dine on 
the grass 1" said Mr. H. "Those who 
wish for the grass hold up their hands." 
And all at once so many called out, " The 
grass, the grass," and so many hands were 
seen in the air, that the baskets were put 
down, and they all sat round them. 

There was a clear spring of bright, spark- 
ling water in the midst of the little isle, and 
all the boys ran off with jugs to fill thenl 
from it ; for, as it was King Edward's birth- 
day, Mr. H. said they must drink his 
health. 

After dinner they played about the island, 
getting wild flowers, and tying them up in 
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bunches, and then they got into the boat 
again, and, after spending a very happy 
day, got safely home. 



CHAPTER Vin, 



THE CASTLE. 



" TTOW happy we were yesterday," said 

XX Mary, " were we not, cousins 1 " 

"Yes, very happy, indeed," said they, "it 

was so kind of uncle and aunt to take us on 

the water; we shall never forget the boat and 

the swans, and all the things which we saw." 

" I shall dry that forget-me-not, cousin," 

said William, " that you gave me on the 

island, and when I look at it I shall think 

of our going there." 

" I cannot think what you do in London 
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on birth-days; do tell me," said Henry, 
" because there are no fields you can go into, 
and no — " 

"But," said William, *' there is a great 
wide river, the Thames, full of boats, and 
we can get into one and go anywhere we 
like. Sometimes we go to Greenwich Park, 
where there are deer and trees like those in 
the country, only they do look rather black 
and smoky, not such a bright green as these. 
And there are numbers of things to see. 
You must come and stay with us next, and 
then papa will take you to the Zoological 
Gardens, where there are all kinds of animals." 

" And, brother, tell cousins all about the 
Christmas-tree we had on your birth-day," 
said Edward. 

" The Christmas-tree ! what is that," said 
Henry, '* I never heard of such a thing." 
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^* Then I will tell you. First of all there 
is a tree, it must be a fir-tree, because of the 
shape of its branches." 

*' What, a great fir-tree ? " said Mary. 

*^ Oh, no, or it would not go into a room ; 
only a little one." 

" But you did not say it was to be in a 
room," said Mary. 

" Yes, yes, Mary ; it is a fir-tree put into 
a very large flower-pot. Sometimes there 
are two trees. Then there are little coloured 
wax tapers hung on all the branches, and 
between them fruit and bright paper bags 
full of bonbons, and little parcels done up 
and tied with ribbon are hung on also," 

"And what is in the parcels?" said Anna. 

** Oh, all kinds of presents. Each parcel 
is directed to some one," 

" And round the roots of the tree on the 
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earth about it, are other presents laid, that 
are too big to hang from the tree, and these 
have somebody's name on them too ; and, do 
you know, on our tree there were little 
packets for all the servants, and even for the 
dog and the cat." 

" But they could not read their names," 
said Anna, " nor untie the string." 

" No, Anna," said Edward, ^' but they 
were very glad for all that, to eat what was 
in them, for they were only cakes." 

^* But I have not told you," said William, 
** that besides the wax tapers, which were all 
lighted, there were glass lamps burning all 
about, so that it was very beautiful." 

" How I should like to see one of these 
trees," said Anna. 

" Once I saw two trees together ; " said 
William, *'and I will tell you what the 
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second was for — ^for there was only one 
thing near it, and that was a picture of our 
Lord, when he was a child, with his mother, 
because, you know, Christmas was the time 
when He was bom." 

"William and I had such a number of 
things off the tree, cousins, and you shall see 
one next Christmas," said Edward. 

Just then Mrs. H. looked into the room, 
and said, ** When lessons are done, we will 
go and see the old Castle." This had been 
a promise, and glad they all were to hear, 
that they were to go that day. So they ran 
into the school-room, and got out their books 
and slates, and worked very hard, till the 
bell rang for dinner, and soon after they set 
out for the Castle. 

Some went on donkeys, and some in the 
poney-carriage. 
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The road wound through a pretty country, 
and up hills, and through valleys overhung 
with rocks, which were covered with green 
shruhs. 

The honeysuckles and wild roses were so 
sweet in the hedges, that the children got 
nosegays of them, and filled their baskets as 
they walked up the hills. 

At last, some way off, they saw the 
grey towers of the old castle covered with 
ivy. 

. It stood on a height by the side of a 
river; and when they got up to it, they 
found that they must cross an old draw- 
bridge before they could get in. 

Under this was a ditch which went all 
round the castle, and which Mr. H. said 
was once a deep moat, and that it was very 
useful in former times to keep off the 

Q 
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enemies who came to fight against the 
castle. 

William had read and heard about castleft 
in English history, but he had never seen 
one before ; and he asked his uncle to show 
him all the parts of it, and to tell him what 
they were. 

"This old bridge," said Mr. H., " though; 
it cannot be moved now, was called a draw- 
bridge, for when an enemy came near it, 
the men in the castle used to draw it 
up, and then nobody could get across, 
because the deep moat kept them off all 
round." 

" But they, could have swam across," said 
William, "or got a boat." 

" Yes, if there had been nobody to guard 
it; but there were always men within who 
shot at them with arrows out of the narrow 
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slits in the wall, which I will show you, 
which were made on purpose to shoot them 
from." 

" But, then, could they not have shot 
arrows back ? " 

" Yes," said Mr. H., " but then the holes 
in the wall were very narrow in the inside, 
only wide enough for a cross-bow, and it 
was not easy for those on the other side of 
the moat to aim into these narrow holes." 

** No, uncle. But if the soldiers rode 
across the bridge before the men in the 
castle could draw it up, then, I suppose, 
the castle was sure to be taken." 

"No; then there was another way to 
defend it. Look here," said Mr. H., 
** follow me, and see this great thick wall, 
and a little beyond it another, where was a 

g2 
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gate that led into the open court, which 
was filled with soldiers. Then, between 
these two gates was a portcullis, — it is not 
here now, but I can show you where it 
went, it fell down in this groove or hoUow 
space," 

" What is a portcullis, uncle ? " 

" It was a heavy kind of shutter made 
of iron bars crossing each other, like a 
grating ; and when the enemy came near, 
this was let down so that it was impossible 
to get in, and yet those within could see 
what they were doing, and send arrows and 
darts through it." 

" That was a very good plan, I think," 
said William. 

Then Mr. H, showed him what was 
called the dungeon-keep, which was a deep, 
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hollow kind of cellar under ground, and 
here, he said, the poor prisoners used to be 
put, who were taken in war. 

" I should not like to have lived then, 
uncle, for fear I should have been taken 
and put into that hole," said William. 

"It was in these strong castles that the 
barons used to shut themselves up, when 
they would not obey their kings." 

** I shall now understand much better, 
what we read about King John to-day, and 
about the barons who made him sign 
Magna Charta." 

Then Mr. H. told him that there was 
always a strong room in the midst of the 
castle, into which all the ladies were put 
in time of war, and that this was called the 
"Ladies' Hold," that in some castles, not in 
ruins, he might still see this room, — but 
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that in this, only the walls and some of the 
towers remained. 

"When I am a man I mean to travel 
about all over the world," said William, 
"and go and see all the countries that I 
read about." 

" And when you come back," said his 
uncle, " you must come and tell me all 
you have seen, for I am afraid I shall be 
grown too old to go with you." 

Just then they heard a merry shout, and 
looked up, and there were aU the party on 
the top of one of the towers, to which they 
had got up through a winding staircase. 

" Do let us go too, uncle," said the little 
boy ; and after climbing up the long, dark 
staircase they peeped out, and saw such a 
lovely view that it was worth all the toil. 

The sun was just setting, and round it 
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were bright clouds — some of purple, some 
of red, some tinged with gold ; and they 
stood and looked at it, till it sunk out of 
sight, and then they scrambled down the 
staircase, and set off on their way home. 



CHAPTER IX. 



THE COTTAGERS. 



AFTER passing some weeks in this happy 
way, the time drew near for William 
and Edward to go home. 

One day Mrs. H. took William into the 
village with her, to see some poor people, 
and she gave him bread, and meat, in a 
basket, to carry to them. This he liked very 
much to do ; and often when his aunt had 
given him cake, he would ask her to let 
him put it by, instead of eating it himself, 
that he might take it to a poor sick child 
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about his own age, and he had some of it to 
carry that day. 

" I do like to give away, dear aunt, don't 
youl" 

" Yes, dear, very much ; and God gives 
us so many good things, on purpose that we 
may give them to those that want. Your 
cousin Mary makes all the clothes of a little 
girl, who goes to her class in the Sunday- 
school, because her mother is very poor. 

" Many of the women here make lace, 
and some of them spin flax, which is made 
into sheets and towels," said Mrs. H. 

Just then she tapped at a cottage-door, 
and asked how the baby was 1 

It was in a cradle at the comer of the 
room, and its sister was kneeling down by 
it, trying to rock it to sleep. 

" It is very bad, ma'am, very bad," said 
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the poor mother, " I am afraid it wiH 
die." 

Then she wiped her eyes with the comer 
of her apron. 

" I hope its life may be spared to you," 
said Mrs. H. ; "but it will be a blessed 
baby if it is taken away, and you must try 
and think of that." 

Little William whispered, "Yes, aunt, 
for it will be with God, will it not ? " and 
he thought again of his little cousin, whose 
tomb was in the church-yard. 

In the next cottage they went to, there 
sat an old woman by the side of the fire, 
with a spinning-wheel before her. The 
wheel turned round and round, and Wil- 
liam saw that a bundle of tow was fastened 
on the side of it ; one end of this she held 
in her hand, and as it passed through her 
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fingers it got into a fine thread, and then 
was twisted round a reel, which was on the 
other side of the spinning-wheel. 

He could not find out at first how this was 
done. So he asked his aunt, and she showed 
him that the old woman put her foot upon 
a piece of wood, which was joined by a 
strap to the wheel, and by moving her foot 
up and down she turned the wheel. Then, 
with her thumb and finger, she twisted the 
flax, which was made thus into a fine 
thread. 

Mrs. H. told him that these threads were 
crossed in and out of each other in weaving, 
and that so they were made into cloth of 
various kinds ; but she said that he could 
not understand this till he went to see 
a manufactory of linen. 

Then they went to a cottage where there 
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were several girls and women making lace. 
They had thick pillows on their knees, and 
a pattern pricked in vellum fixed to them. In 
the pin-holes were little pins, and the 
women had many very fine threads, tied to 
little bits of wood called bobbins, which 
hung down on each side of the pillows. 

They threw these bobbins across each 
other very fast; and though William looked 
closely at them, he could not find out how 
the lace was made ; yet he saw a piece of it 
hanging down, and the woman going on 
adding to it. 

His aunt showed him, that the little holes 
which he saw all across the lace, were the 
places in which the pins stood, and that the 
net-work of it, was made by the thread, 
which, every time the bobbins crossed each 
other, twisted round the pins. 
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He said that it was very pretty, but he 
thought it must hurt their eyes to do such 
fine work. 

"And so it does," said Mrs. H., "and 
too often the things which we wear cost a 
great deal to those who made them; but these 
poor people are glad to work, because they 
earn money to help their families." 

After they had carried the cake to the 
sick child, Mrs. H. told William that the 
next day his uncle was going to give a 
treat to all the poor children in the village. 
If it was fine, they would have tea upon the 
lawn, and that he should help his cousins to 
wait upon them. Once a-year they have 
this feast, and we are always glad of a day 
of sunshine, for then they play about on 
the grass all the evening. 

"Oh, that will be nice," said William, 
" we shall so like that.' 
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"And you may all dress up the table 
with flowers, and you shall have some green 
boughs out of the garden. Mary will show 
you how it is always done." 

" The school-boys have their treat in the 
school-room, and have games of foot-ball 
and cricket after tea in the field. So you 
shall go with your uncle, and see them too. 
And now we must make haste home, for it 
is getting late." 

That evening Mary said, " Mamma, it is 
a long time since you have told us a 
story, do, dear mamma, tell us one to- 
night." 

" Oh, do, pray do," said many voices. 

« Well," said Mrs. H., " what shall it be 
about]" 

" Anything you like, dear aunt." 

After thinking a little while, Mrs. H. 
began, and told them the following story. 
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THE KING. 

There was a certain king, who lived in a 
very beautiful court, where he had all 
things that were good and pleasant. 

One day, as his subjects professed to love, 
him very much, and he knew well that they 
owed to him all that they had, he thought 
he would go and visit them in disguise; 
and prove whether they really loved him, 
by seeing whether they cared for the poor, 
whom he had given into their charge. 

Indeed, he would have divided his bounty 
more equally amongst his people, and left 
none to want anything, but that he thought 
in this way, he should teach the rich to 
deny themselves, and so call out the good 
feelings of the one towards the other. 

So he clothed himself in rags, and put 
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off all his royal apparel, and his golden 
crown, and went, shivering with cold, to 
the door of a rich man and begged for 
charity. 

This man had been feasting very sump- 
tuously, and his house was full of all kinds 
of luxuries, and fine pictures hung round 
the walls of his rooms. 

At first he desired his servants to send 
the beggar away, but he said, "Nay, 
master, he looks as if he would die of cold 
and starvation, and he says that he has 
numbers of children in misery and want, 
and that he cannot go, till he has spoken to 
you face to face." 

So at length, to get rid of his importu- 
nity, the rich man went to the door, said he 
was very angry at the beggar's impertinence, 
he had already given away more than he could 
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aflford to such wretches ; he thought that 
they would eat up all that he had, and 
leave him nothing for himself. 

But still the poor man begged for him- 
self and his family. 

" Get away," was the reply, " take that 
and be thankful, and never come here 
again, for if you do you shall be put into 
prison," and with that he flung him a 
penny and shut the door. 

Many like answers did the king get from 
his subjects, who little thought who he 
was. 

Some time after his return to his palace, 
he sent to invite these people to come to 
court, and glad and surprised they were, at 
the honour conferred upon them. 

So they dressed themselves in their best 
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apparel, and spared no cost to go as they 
should, to stand before the king. 

One after another they arrived, and were 
ushered into the presence-chamber. After 
they had been there a little time, the king 
withdrew, but soon returned, dressed exactly 
as he was, the evening that he had knocked 
at the rich men's doors. 

They were all startled, for they knew 
that it was the same face, the very same 
person, whom they had so lately spumed 
from their houses, and they were speech- 
less, and covered with shame and confri* 
sion. 

Then the king drew out the very same 
money that they had flung at him, and 
gave it back to them, saying, " Take that 
thine is, and go thy way ; for inasmuch as 
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ye did it unto one of the least of these, 
ye supposed were but my brethren, ye did 
it really unto me." 



"Thank you, mamma," "Thank you, 
aunt," said all the children, when Mrs. H. 
ended. 

William whispered to her, " Dear aunt, 
I know who the king was; it was Jesus 
Christ ; and I know when he comes again, 
you will not be like the haughty rich man, 
who would not give to the king, when 
he did not know who he was, for you do 
give to the poor, and so you will be like the 
man that you told us about before, who was 
taken to live in a room in the king's house 
for ever." 

H 2 



CHAPTER X. 



THE VILLAGE FEAST. 



TO-DAY it was to be a whole holiday, for 
it took some time, to get all things 
ready, for the school treat. 

Joe, the gardener, cut down branches off 
the trees, and there were branches of flower- 
ing shrubs stuck about the wooden table, 
which was put up in the midst of the lawn. 

All were glad to see how bright a day it 
was, and the girls and boys in the village 
were glad too, for they thought of this day 
all the year round. 
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Mrs. H. used to ask, not only the girls 
who were then in the school, but also all 
those who had been there before, who lived 
near enough to come, so that there was a 
large party; and most of the ladies and 
gentlemen in the village, who helped to 
support the school, came also. 

Wooden benches were put round the 
table for the girls to sit upon, and vases full 
of flowers stood aU along it, between the 
plates of cake, and bread and butter. 

The school girls were all dressed alike; 
they had neat coarse straw bonnets, with a 
pink ribbon crossed over them. These 
bonnets they had platted for themselves, for 
Mrs. H. had taught them all how to plat 
straw at the school, for she said that then 
they would have always something to do, 
and need never be idle. 
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They learned also to work very neatly, 
and to knit, and the boys were taught to 
knit, too ; so they knitted their own stock- 
ings. 

The girls wore dark blue frocks, and 
white caps and aprons and tippets, which 
they had also made for themselves ; so that 
they looked very neat and clean. 

As they came into the garden, they all 
made low curtseys to the ladies and gentle- 
men, and then Mrs. H. told them to stand 
round the table and sing the grace, which 
they had learned at school. Then they all 
sang these lines, which Mrs. H. had written 
and set to music for them : — 

" While we, O Lord, this food partake, 
Give thankful hearts for Jesu's sake, 
And make us aU our lives to feel, 
Thy mercy crowns our daily meaL" 
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Then they all sat down, and a busy scene 
it was. Mrs. H. made tea at one end of the 
table, out of a great urn, and Mary put the 
sugar and milk into the cups, and the 
E.ector's lady made tea at the other end of 
the table, and her children helped her also. 
All the ladies and gentlemen handed the 
cups to the young party. 

When tea was over, the children stood up 
and sang the following grace :— 

" We bless thee. Lord, that thou hast fed 
Our bodies with this earthly bread ; 
Do thou our living souls supply 
With heavenly manna from on high." 

Then Mrs. H. told them, that they might 
go and play upon the lawn, and many a 
merry game they had. Some played at 
"thread the needle," and some at "hide 
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and seek," some at " oranges and lemons/' 
and then they all joined in a game of 
" follow the leader/' 

This was great fun, for Mary was the 
leader, and her brother and sister and 
cousins joined too, and other little friends 
who were with them that evening. As her 
mamma had given her leave, if she did not go 
on the beds, to go all through the garden and 
the shrubberies, she led the children in and 
out amongst the trees, and round the bushes, 
and down the walks, and between the 
shrubs, and backwards and forwards, till the 
leader, and all the tribe after her were quite 
out of breath, and glad to sit down on the 
grass to rest. 

Then Mr. H. said, " Come and let us see 
how the boys get on." 

He had been with them at their tea, with 
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the schoolmaster and the curate and other 
gentlemen, but came back, as he had 
promised, to fetch Henry, and William, and 
Edward. 

They went first into the school-room, 
which stood at the foot of the hill, to see how 
pretty it looked, for it was also dressed up 
with branches off the green trees, and with 
flowers. 

There the little boys who went to the 
infants'-school were left to play, whilst the 
elder ones were gone into the field for a 
game of cricket. 

William and Edward stood in a comer of 
the meadow, with their uncle, and saw the 
sticks put up, which he told them were 
called a wicket ; and there were some boys 
near it« and some a good way off. 

One boy who stood by it held a bat in his 
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hand, with which he struck the ball, and 
the others tried to catch it, and if they could 
not, they ran after it, and then rolled it 
towards the wicket which the other defended 
with his bat, and now and then these boys 
changed places with each other, when the 
ball hit the wicket ; but that was all that 
the little boys could understand of the 
game. 

They were more amused by watching 
some boys, who were flying a large kite at 
the end of the field. There was wind enough 
to carry it very high up in the air, and its 
long tail streamed after it, and looked very 
pretty as it floated along. 

The boys held it by a string, and, as the 
kite rose higher and higher into the air, 
they had to let out more string, that they 
might not pull it down. 
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William said, it made him think of a 
ballooii, which he had seen mount into the 
air near London, and that with a glass they 
could see the name that was written on it, 
and see the men who were in the little boat 
under it 

" And don't you remember, brother," said 
Edward, " what happened to them ? " 

" Oh, yes," said William, " the balloon 
was blown a great, great way, and they 
could not guide it, and they let out the air 
to try and come down ; and, at last, they 
did come down, but it was into a great 
marsh, and they were all nearly drowned." 

" Yes," said Edward, " and papa said, he 
did not think they should have gone up so 
high, because they might have been killed." 

It was time now for William and Edward 
to go home; so Mr. H. went back with 
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them, and, as soon as they were safe with 
their aunt, he went again to the school- 
room, and rang a great bell, and all the 
school children came running in. 

Then he gave every one of them a bun, and 
they thanked him for their treat, and each 
made a bow as he went out of the room. 

When the girls had done playing, they all 
stood round, and sang a hymn, after which 
Mrs. H. gave them each a little cake, and 
sent them home. 

It was a very happy evening to all the 
party. Mrs. H. said, that the next day 
Mary and Anna should take all the cake 
that was over to some of the poor children 
who were not well, or could not come 
to the tea, because their mothers wanted 
them at home. 

At last the time really came when William 
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and Edward had to go away. They had 
been so happy and were so fond of their 
uncle and aunt and cousins, that they were 
all very sorry to part. 

William said, he liked the country, because 
it was so quiet, and the air was so sweet, 
and that if all his friends lived there, he 
should like always to stay. But, as soon as 
he saw his papa's face when he came to fetch 
him, he said that wherever his dear papa 
was, there he should like to live. 

*' But, papa," he said, " will you ask uncle 
and aunt to promise that they will come and 
bring our cousins to stay with us very soon, 
and then we can shew them all the things 
that there are in London, and they say they 
should like it so muchV' 

" I hope, my dear boy," said his papa, 
that it will not be long before they will 
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come to us, but it is rather a large promise, 
to shew them all the things that there are in 
the great city of London. But we will do all 
that we can to amuse them ; so we will only 
bid them good bye, in the hope of very soon 
meeting them there." 
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Hymns and Scripture Chants, arranged according to 

the Prayer-bookj for Children of the Church of England. With 
an explanation of difficult words, a simple introduction to chanting, 
and a few short pravers. By the Rev. ABNER W. BROWN, 
A.M., Pytchley, Northamptonshire. 32mo., bound, 8d, 

The Pentateuch ; or, Early Jewish History : Broken 

into Questions. Intended chiefly for the Use of Young Persons. 
By Mrs. HENRY BRACKENBURY. Foolscap 8vo., Zs, 

Panoramic View of London, as seen from the top of 

St. Paul's. Embossed and printed in colours. With a Key to 
every building. 5«., in cloth case, gilt. 

Lectures on Subjects connected with the Second 

Coming of our Lord and Saviour, preached at the Temporary 
Church in St Paul's District, Camden Town, during Lent. By 
Clergymen of the Church of England. Cloth, 3«. 6d, 

The Temptations in Eden and in the Wilderness 

compared. An Essay. By A Churchman. Is, 
Wertheim's Bible Cartoons for the School and the 

Cottage. With Letter-press by the Author of " How shall I come 
to the Table of the Lord ? " and ** A Book for Wives and Mothers." 
The Expulsion, &c. Complete in 4 Engraving 6d. 
The Life of Abraham. Complete in 4 Engravings. 6d. 
The Life of Joseph. Complete in 4 Engravings. 6d. 
The Life of Moses. Complete in 4 Engravings. M. 
The above forming together Fart I., with 16 Engravings, complet- 
ing the five books of Moses. 2«. 
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Anna, the Leech-vender ; a Narrative of Filial Love. 

By O. GLAUBRECHT. With Engravings. Third Edition. 

18mo., cloth, 1«. Translated from the German by Mrs. Clarke. 

"This Is as pret^ a tale, without any romance, as we can weU meet with. 
The heroine is livmg now ; a simple, pious, devoted daughter of worthy 
parents: the character of the old man is beautifully drawn." — Chrittian 
Lady's Magazine* 

Aphorisms ; or, Hints for Reflection for each Day 

throughout the Year. Intended as a Christian's Daily Companion. 
By the Author of <* The Sponsor's Offering." Price 6^. 
A suitable present for all seasons. 

Ayerst. — The Jews of the Nineteenth Century. By 

the Rev. W. AYERST, M.A., Foreign Secretary of the London 
Society for Promoting Christianity amongst the Jews. Svo., 6«. 

Batemaiy. — ^A Brief Memoir of the late Thomas 

BatemaU) M.D. ISmo., 6^. 

Beokwith. — A Tribute to the Memory of Thomas 

H. P. Beckwith, a Christ's Hospital Boy, who died May 24, 1844. 
18mo., price 4</. 

The Birth of Christ, and the Iron Pen. 6rf., or cloth, 1*. 
BuNBURY. — ^Fanny, the Flower Girl. With an 

Engraving. Price &i., or cloth lettered, Is. By Miss BUNBURY. 
—The Castle and Hovel. Price 6^., or cloth. Is.— The Blind Girl 
of the Moor ; a Shepherd's Child. Price Ad, 
In fancy covers, price U» each. 

A Happy New Year. — ^Victory to Jesus Christ; a 

Missionary Story. — The Indian Babes in the Wood. — " I am so 
happy ! " — The Image Worshipper Converted. — The Little Dumb 
Boy ; an Irish Story. — The Intant's Prayer. — The Brother's Sacri- 
fice ; a French Story. — It is Enough ; or, Trust in Providence. 

Cabtwbight. — The Church of St. James ; the pri- 
mitive Hebrew Christian Church at Jerusalem ; its History, Cha- 
racter, and Constitution. By the Rev. J. B. CART WRIGHT, 
A.M., Minister of the Episcopal Jews' Chapel. 12mo., cloth, 
price 6s. 
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By the Rev. J. B. CARTWRIGHT, 
Christian Israelites rejoicing in the Conversion of the 

Heathen. Two Sermons, preached at the Episcopal Jews' Chapel, 
on Sunday, October 8, 1848. Price 6d. 

The Two Sermons preached at the Episcopal Jews' 

Chapel, Palestine-place, Bethnal-green, on Sunday, December 28, 
1845, on occasion of the Death of the Right Rev. Michael Solomon 
Alexander, D.D., late Bishop of the United Church of England 
and Ireland at Jerusalem. With an Appendix. Price 2«. 

The Hearers of the Word. Six Sermons on the 

Parable of the Sower. 12mo., cloth, 3s, 6d. 



Champnets. — The Church Catechism made Plain, 

with Texts of Scripture, for Schools and Young Persons. By the 
Rev. W. W. CH AMPNEYS, Rector of Whitechapel. Fifth Edit., 
revised and corrected, 6d, 

By the same Author, 

Floating Lights. 18mo., cloth, Is. 6d. 

A Child a Hundred Years Old. Price 2d. 

Tender Grass for Christ's Lambs. Price 6d. ; cloth, 1*. 

Prayers for Little Children. Price 2d. 

Bread upon the Waters. Price 6d. 

Christian Friendship. A Lecture before the Brighton 

Auxiliary of the Church of England Young Men's Society. 4d, 



The Christian Lyre; a Selection of Religious and 

Moral Poetry. Royal 32mo., cloth, price U. 6d.f or morocco, 
Ss,6d. 

The Christian House-Tablet; an Exposition of the 

Scriptural Rule for Domestic Life. By the Rev. T. PASSAVANT. 
Price 6d,f or in cloth. Is. 

I 
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Christmas Eve at DusselthaL With an Engraving. 

In a fancy cover, price 2d. 

Crosthwaite. — The First Rejection of Christ ; a 

Warninff to the Church. By the Rev. J. C. CROSTHWAITE, 
M.A., of Trinity College, Dublin. Qd. 

Crow. — ^Plain Sermons. By the Rev. Edward 

CROW, M.A., Incumbent of Tuckingmill, Cornwall. Second 
Edition. 12mo., cloth lettered, price 3s. 6d. 

Bering. — Gatherings from Scripture. By Mrs. 

DERING. Price \s.ed. 

Disney. — The Work of God: with Thoughts on its 

Decline and Revival, in reference to the Prayer of Habakkuk, 
chapter iii. 2. By the Rev. JAMES W. K. DISNEY, B.A., 
Incumbent of Christ Church, Newark. ISmo., cloth lettered, 
price 1*. 

DowELL. — Thoughts for the Present Hour. Chiefly 

taken from the admirable Essays of Ambrose Serle, entitled, 
"Hor« Solitariae." By THOMAS DOWELL, B.A., Incumbent 
of Christ Church, Wellington Heath, Herefordshire. Foolscap 
8vo., cloth lettered, U. 6d. 

Early Training; or, Warnings and Encouragements 

for Christian Parents. Is. 

Eighteen Prayers, with Texts and Hymns for Private 

Use. Square 16mo., price 6d. 

Examples and Precepts in Lessons for Schools. 

Genesis. 3d. 

EwALD. — Journal of Missionary Labours in Jeru-* 

salem. By the Rev. F. C. EWALD. Second Edition. Foolscap 
8vo., 4s. 6d, 

Emily Bathurst ; or, at Home and Abroad. By the 

Author of "A Book for Young Women," and "A Book for Wivei 
and Mothers." Foolscap Svo., cloth, 3*. 
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A Book for Young Women. By the Wife op a 

Clergyman. Fourth Edition, stiff cover, 6d.; or cloth lettered, U. 

" A book which may most advantageously be placed in the hands of young 
women." — Church of England Magazine. 

** ' I believe that young women exercise a very extensive influence over 
society, and the happiness and respectability of a parish would be found great 
or small, according as the young women in it were quiet, modest, careful, 
pious, or the contrary.' " " And if any book of education could, under God, 
produce those wholesome qualifications in young women, we think it might 
be done by the one before us. We, therefore, strongly recommend it to all 
who interest themselves in the moral and religious improvement of their 
poorer neighbours and dependants." — Christian's Monthly Magazine. 

A Book for Wives and Mothers. Second Edition, 

6d,f or cloth, Is, 



Faithfull. — Justification by Faith, cleared from 

Error ; founded on Scripture, and built upon the Testimony of 
Protestant Divines. By the Rev. JAMES G. FAITHFULL, 
M.A., Vicar of North Mimms, Herts. Foolscap 8vo., 4s, 6d. 

Fenton. — Cottage Lectures on the Epistles to the 

Seven Churches in Asia. By the Rev. J. A. FENTON, Norton, 
Derbyshire, Price 1«. 

FisoN. — The German Shoemaker. By Mrs. Fison. 4d. 
Giuseppe, the Italian Boy. By the Author of " The 

German Shoemaker." With Engravings. Price 6d., or cloth 

lettered, 1*. 

"A well-written account of the ^superstition (we might say, ridiculous 
practices) at Rome. The youth of England ought to read this little book."— 
The Teacher's Mag., Aug., 1846. 

Flora Parvula ; or. Gleanings among Favourite 

Flowers. 8vo., 2s. 6d, ^ 

Forbes. — ^A Sermon preached before the Bishop and 

Clergy at the Convocation held at Bishop's Court, May 18, 1848. 
By the Rev. EDWARD FORBES, B.A., Incumbent of St. George's, 
Douglas, Isle of Man. 6d, 

A Farewell Sermon to his Flock, at Ramsey, Hunting- 
donshire, September 12, 1847. By the same Author. 4d, >- 
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The Fruits of Faith ; or, the Power of Religion 

exemplified in the Life of Barbara ' 18mo. Second 

Edition. 6d.f stiff covers. 

GossNER. — The Saviour Knocking at the Door of 

Man's Heart. By the Rev. JOHANNES GOSSNER. Trans- 
lated from the German, by Samuel Jackson, Esq. 18mo., price 

Greene. — Scripture Questions on the Church Cate- 
chism. With Texts in full. By the Rev. THOMAS GREENE, 
B.D., Rector of Fulmodestone, Norfolk. 6d. 

Henslow. — A Practical Application of the Five 

Books of Moses, adapted to Young Persons. By Mrs. J. S. 
H ENSLO W. 1 6mo., cloth lettered, price 3«. 

HoFAOKER.— -Personal Reform. By the Rev. W. 

HOFACKER, Deacon of SU Leonard's Church, at Stuttgart. 
Translated from the German. 18mo., 6d, 

Hooker. — ^A Learned Discourse on Justification, 

Works, and how the Foundation of Faith is overthrown. With a 
learned Sermon on the Nature of Pride. By RICHARD 
HOOKER, ed. 

Horne. — ^A Commentary on the Penitential Psalms, 

Psalms for the Pardon of Sin, and Intercessory Psalms. By the 
Right Rev. GEORGE HORNE, late Lord Bishop of Norwich. 
Fnce6d. 

Hospital Scenes. By a late Hospital Chaplain. 

2d. 

Inquisition for Blood : or, the Eternal Obligation on 

States and Governments to inflict the Penalty of Death for Wilful 
Murder. By A Witness for Judgment, Mercy, and Faith. 
6d. 

James. — Sermons on some of the Levitical Types. 

Bv HORATIO JAMES, M.A., Vicar of Coin St Aldwyn's, 
Gloucestershire. Foolscap Svo., cloth lettered, price 4«. 6d, 

Keepsake for a Young Servant. Third Edition, 

price 6d, 
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Lavater. — Original Maxims for the Young. By 

J. C. LAVATER. Translated from the German, by the Daughter 
of a Clergyman. Is, 

Leaves of Poesie. By Mart Hannah. 18mo., 

cloth lettered, price Is, 6d, 

Lectures on Subjects connected with the Second 

Advent of our Lord and Saviour, preached at the Temporary 
Church, St Paul's District, Camden Town, during Lent. By 
Clergymen of the Church of England. Cloth, Zs, 6d, 

Leighton.^ — Apples of Gold. Prom the Practical 

Works of archbishop LEIGHTON. Sd.,m covers, or clolh 
lettered, Sd. 

SpiritufJ Truths, extracted from the writings of 

Archbishop Leighton. Compiled by the Rev. W. WILSON, D.D., 
Vicar of Holy Rood, Southampton. Third Edition. 18mo., cloth 
lettered, price 28, 6d, 

Leslie. — Susan Smith, the Ferryman's Daughter. 

By ELIZA LESLIE. 4d, 

Life : Lost and Found. In three parts. 6d. 

Llotd. — Scripture Portions, with Prayers for In- 
valids. By ELIZABETH MARIA LLOYD. Is,, in stiff covers; 
Is, Sd, in cloth lettered. 

By the same Author, 

We are Seven ; or, the Little Mourner Comforted. 

Third Edition, 6d, ; or cloth lettered. Is, 

" The Author has made Wordsworth's beautiful poem the groundwork of a 
nanatlve for communicating evangelical truth, and it is written in so pleasing 
a style, that we think it cannot fiail to interest and be useful to the young."— 
Teacher's Offering, 

Sanctification the Believer's Privilege. Second 

Edition, price 2d, 

Thirza; or, the Attractive Power of the Cross. 

Translated from the German. Eighth Edition, Sd.; or cloth 
lettered, U. 
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Seligmann and Nathan. Two Authentic Narratives. 

Translated from the German, by Sophia Lloyd. Second Edition, 
1 8mo., 6d, ; or cloth lettered, 1^. 

Light at Evening Time. By a Sunday School 

Teacher. Second Edition, price id, 
M'Caul. — Introduction to Hebrew Grammar ; for 

the Use of Beginners. Compiled by Rev. A. M'Caul, D.D., &c. 
8vo., price is. 

By the same Author, 

The Old Paths. 8vo., Second Edition, lOs. 

Plain Sermons, on Subjects Practical and Prophetic. 

12mo., cloth lettered, price 6«. 6d, 

The Conversion and Restoration of the Jews ; Two 

Sermons preached before the University of Dublin. 8vo., Second 
Edition, 2s. 

Memoir of Maria * * *, a Converted Jewess. Sixth 

Edition, 18mo., cloth. Is, 

Money. — Paraphrase on the Lord's Prayer. By the 

Rev. C. F. S. MONEY, B.A., Incumbent of St. John's, Derby. 
18mo., Sd, 

MooB. — The Wreck and the Rock. By the Rev. 

EDWARD J. MOOR, Rector of Great Bealings, Suffolk. Illus- 
trated by Thirteen Engravings. Foolscap 8vo., cloth lettered, price 
2s, 6d. 

MoRSE. — ^Parents God's Nurses. A Gift at the Font. 

By the Rev. FRANCIS MORSE, M.A., Curate of Tamworth. 2d, 

Myers. — The Jew ; or, the Crisis of Judaism Ex- 
emplified. By the Rev. ALFRED MORITZ MYERS, Minister 
of Christ Church, Barnet; Author of "Both One in Christ." 
18mo., cloth lettered, price 8^. 

The Mutual Forget-me-not of Christ and the Be- 
liever. Sixth Edition. Price id. 
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Oberlin, the Good Pastor of Ban de la Roche. 6d, 
Pabrott. — ^Bible Numbers ; or, Scripture Facts in 

Rhyme. With References. By MARIANNE PARROTT. Sd, 

By the same Author, 

Rough Rhymes for Country Girls. Second Edition, 6d. 
Rough Rhymes for Farmers' Boys. Second Edition. 4d, 
The Cleanest Cottage ; or, the Influence of Home. 2d. 



Platter. — The Autobiography of Thomas Platter, a 

Schoolmaster of the Sixteenth Century. Translated from the 
German, by Mrs. Finn. Third Edition, 6d,f or cloth, Is, 

Plain Directions to Bystanders in cases of Apparent 

Death by Drowning, Hanging, &c., &c. By a Physician. Id, 

Prayers for Every Day in the Week ; for the use of 

Week-day and Sunday Schools. By E. H. 4d. 

Reynolds. — Six Lectures on the Jews. By the Rev. 

JAMES J. REYNOLDS, A.M. 4«. 

Search and Look : a Help to School and Family 

Instructions on the Cities and Mountains of Israel. ISmo., 6d, 

Shepherd. — The Church Catechism Explained, in 

Three Hundred Questions and Answers, with Scripture References. 
Collected from larger works by the Rev. RICHARD SHEPHERD, 
M.A., of St Mary's Hall, Oxford, Minister of St. Margaret's, 
Ware. Price M. 

Short Prayers for Every Day in the Week, to be used 

either in the Family or in Private. By the same Author. 2d, 

SitfiTH. — The Protestant Bishopric in Jerusalem : its 

Origin and Progress. From Official Documents published by the 
command of His Majesty the King of Prussia, and from other 
Original Sources. With a Portrait and Memoir of Bishop Gobat. 
With Notes by HENRY SMITH, Esq.; and Introductory Preface 
by the Rev. A. M'CAUL, D.D. 8vo., price 7«. cloth. 

Stowell.— I am a Churchman. By the Rev. H, 

STOWELL, M.A., Manchester. Id. 
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Vaughan. — ^Thoughts on the Fruits of the Spirit, By 

the late Rev. HENRY VAUGHAN, Vicar of Crickhowell, and 
Minister of Park Chapel, Chelsea. Second Edition. 32mo., 
price Is, 

YiNOBNT. — ^Baptismal and Scriptural Regeneration, 

considered in Three Sermons. By the Rev. WILLIAM VIN- 
CENT, B.A., Vicar of Staunton, Berks. Price Is. 

Wilson. — ^Notes of a Sermon to Young People. By 

the Rev. DANIEL WILSON, Vicar of Islington. Price 2iL 

Wilkinson. — Parting Words to a Little Flock. By 

the Rev. F. H. WILKINSON, M.A., Incumbent of West Ashton, 
Wilts. Third Edition. 2d, 

Wrench. — The Highland Glen ; or. Plenty and Famine. 

By MATILDA WRENCH. A Second Edition. Dedicated, by 
permission, to the Queen Dowager. The profits will be given to 
the suffering Highlanders. 6d,, or in cloth, \s. 



A First Class Book, for Sunday and Day Schools. 

2d,, or \2s, per 100. 

Questions on the First Class Book, for the use of 

Teachers. 3d. 

A Second Class Book, for Sunday and Day Schools. 

Zd, ; I6s, per 100. 

Questions on the Second Class Book, for the use of 

Teachers, id. 

Hymns and Songs, for Infant Schools, chiefly original, 

with the Melodies. 6d , or 8^. gilt edges. 

Wertheim's Dlustrated Reward Cards. First, Second, 

and Third Series. In packets, 6d. 

Sunday School Scripture Attendance Tickets, with 

Questions printed on the reverse side. In packets, 6d. per gross. 



A Catalogue of Booka and Tracts for Parochial Circu- 
lation may be bad. 
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